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P L A 

Pla'yDEBT. n.f. [play and debt. ] Debt contracted by gaming. 
There are multitudes of leafes upon fingle lives, and play- 
debts upon joint lives. Arbuthnot. 

She has fcveral playdcbts on her hand, which mull be dif- 
charged very (uddenly. Spectator, 295. 

Pla'yer. n.f. [from play.] 

r. One who plays. 

2. An idler ; a lazy perfon. 

You’re pictures out of doors. 

Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 

Players in your houfewifery. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

3. Actor of dramatick feenes. 

Like players plac’d to fill a filthy ftage. 

Where change of thoughts one fool to other fhews. 

And all but jells, ferve only forrow’s rage. Sidney. 
Certain pantomimi will represent the voices of players of 
interludes fo to life, as you would think they were thofe players 
themfelves. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

A player , if left of his auditory and their applaufc, would 
ftraight be out of heart. Bacon. 

Thine be the laurel then, fupport the ftage; 

Which fo declines, that fhortly we may fee 

Players and plays reduc’d to fecond infancy. Dryden. 

His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread. 

And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryden. 

4. A mimick. 

Thus laid the player god ; and adding art 
Of voice and gefture, fo perform’d his part, 

She thought, fo like her love the fhadc appears. 

That Ceyx fpake the words. Dryden. 

5. One who touches a mufical inftrument. 

Command thy fervants to feck out a man, who is a cun¬ 
ning player on the harp. 1 Samuel xvi. 16. 

6. A gamcftcr. 

7. One who a£ls in play in any certain manner. 

The fnake bit him faft by the tongue, which therewith 
began fo to rankle and fwell, that, by the time he had knocked 
this foul player on the head, his mouth was l’carce able to 
contain it. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Pla'yfellow. n.f. [play and fellow. ] Companion in amufe- 
ment. 

Inconftant in his choice of his friends, or rather never hav¬ 
ing a friend but p’ay fellows, of whom, when he was weary, 
he could no otherwife rid himfclf than by killing them. Sidn. 

She feem’d ftill back unto the land to look, 

And her p 'ayfcllows aid to call, and fear 

The daflaing of the waves. Spenfet. 

Your precious felf had not then crofs’d the eyes 
Of my young playfelloiu. Shakefp. Winter’s Talc. 

Milchance and lorrow go along with you ! 

Heart’s difeontent and four affli&ion 

Be playfellows to keep you company ! Shakefp. 

Sweet playfellow, pray thou for us, 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius. Shakefp. 

This was the play at which Nero ftakedthrec thoufand two 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds three (hillings and four 
pence upon every caft; where did he find playfellows ? 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pla yful. adj. [play and full.’] Sportive ; full of levity. 

He is fcandalized at youth for being lively, and at child¬ 
hood for being playful. Addijon’s Spectator, N u 494. 

Playgame, n.f. (play and game.] Play of children. 

That liberty alone gives the true relilh to their ordinary 
playgames. Locke. 

Pla'yhouse. n.f. [play and houfe.] Houfc where dramatick 
performances are reprefented. 

Thefe are the youths that thunder at a playhoufc, and fight 
for bitten apples. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

He hurries me from the playhoufe and feenes there, to the 
bear-garden. Stillingfleet. 

I am a fufficicnt theatre to myfelf of ridiculous actions, 
without expecting company either in a court or playhoufe. Dry. 

Shakefpear, whom you and cv’ry playhoufe bill 
Stile the divine. Pope’s EpijV.es of Horace. 

Pla'ypleasure. n.f. [play and pleafure.] Idle amufement. 
He taketh a kind of playpteajure in looking upon the for¬ 
tunes of others. Bacon s EJfays. 

PLA YSOME. adj. [play and fame. J Wanton; full of levity. 

Pla'ysomeness. n.f. [from play fame.] Wantonnefs ; levity. 

Plaything, n.f. [play and thing.] Toy; thing to play 
with. 

O Caftalio ! thou haft caught 
My foolilh heart; and like a tender child, 

That trufts his plaything to another hand, 

I fear its harm, and fain would have it back. Otway. 
A child knows his nurfc, and by degrees the playthings of 
a little more advanced age. Locke. 

The fervants Ihould be hindered from making court to 
them, by giving them fruit and playthings. Locke. 

O Richard, 

Would fortune calm her prefent rage. 

And give us playthings for our age. Prior. 
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Allow him but the plaything of a pen, 

He ne’er rebels or plots. n 

Pla'ywright. n.f [play and wright.] A maker of playt*' 
He ended much in the character he had liv’d in ; and Ho 
race’s rule for a play may as well be applied to him as a */„' 
wright. p } 

Plea. n.f. [plaid, old French.] **’ 

1. The a£t or form of pleading. 

2. Thing offered or demanded in pleading. 

The magnificoes have all perfuaded with him; 

But none can drive him from the envious plea * 

Of forfeiture of juftice and his bond. Shakelb 

3. Allegation. JF ‘ 

They tow’rds the throne fupreme. 

Accountable, made hafte, to make appear 

With righteous plea , their utmoft vigilance. Milton. 

4. An apology ; an cxcufe. 

The fiend, with neceflity. 

The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his devililh deeds. Milton. 
Thou dctcrmin’ft weaknefs for no plea. Milton. 

When fuch occafions arc. 

No plea muft ferve; ’tis cruelty to fpare. Denham. 

Whoever argues in defence of abfolute power in a fingle 
perfon, though he offers the old plaufiblc plea, that, it is his 
opinion, which he cannot help, unlefs he be convinced, ought 
to be treated as the common enemy of mankind. Swift. 
To Pleach, v. a. [plejfer, Fr.J To bend; to interweave. 
A word not in ufe. 

Would’ft thou be window’d in great Rome, and fee 
Thy mafterthus, with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck. Shakefpeare. 

Steal into the pleached bower. 

Where honey-fuckles ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter. Sbekejp, 

To PLEAD, v. n. [plaider , Fr.] 

1. To argue before a court of juftice. 

To his accufations 

He pleaded ftill not guilty; and alleg’d 
Many (harp reafons. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

O that one might plead for a man with God, as a man 
pleadeth for his neighbour! Job. xvi. 21, 

Of beauty fing; 

Let others govern or defend the ftatc. 

Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Gramil. 

Lawyers and divines write down fhort notes, in order to 
pleach or plead. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To fpeak in an argumentative or perfuallve way for or againft; 
to reafon with another. 

I am 

To plead for that, which I would not obtain. Shakefp. 
Who is he that will plead with me; for now if I hold my 
tongue, I Ihall give up the ghoft. Job. xiii. 19. 

If nature plead not in a parent’s heart, 

Pity my tears, and pity her defert. Dryden. 

It muft be no ordinary way of reafoning, in a man that is 
pleading for the natural power of kings, and againft all com- 
pa£l, to bring for proof an example, where his own account 
founds all the right upon compact. Locke. 

3. To be offered as a plea. 

Since you can love, and yet your error fee. 

The fame reftftlel's power may plead for me, 

With no lefs ardour I my claim purfue; 

I love, and cannot yield her even to you. Dryden. 

To Plead, v. a. 

1. To defend; to difeufs. 

Will you, we Ihew our title to the crown ? 

If not, our fwords Ihall plead it in the field. Shakefp. 

2. To allege in pleading or argument. 

Don Sebaftian came forth to intreat, that they might part 
with their arms like foldiers ; it was told him, that they could 
not juftly plead law of nations, for that they were not lawful 
enemies’. Spenfer on Ireland- 

If they will plead againft me my reproach, know that kou 
hath overthrown me. 7 tk> X1X ' 

3. To offer as an excufe. . . 

I will neither plead my age nor ficknefs, i" ex E“ e .° 
faults. 

Plea’dable. adj. [from plead.] Capable to be alleged 1 

I ought to be difeharged from this information, becaufe tjbi* 
privilege is pleadable at law. 

Pleader, n.f [plaideur, Fr. from plead.] 

1. One who argues in a court of juftice. 

The brief with weighty crimes was chargd, 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift s 1 

2. One who fpeaks for or againft. 

If you 

Would be your country’s pleader, your good tongue 
Might flop our countryman. Shakefp. Condon^ 


light itop our countryman. 

So fair a pleader any caufe may gain. 


Plea’din 0 * 


Spenfer. 
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Plea'dikg .'*{• [from ASor form of pUaJlug. 

If the heavenly folk Ihould know rr 1 

► Thefe pleadings in the court below. S ™‘f ‘ ; 

Plea'sance. n.f. [plaifancc, Fr.] Gaiety; pleafantry; mer- 

rimC The lovely pleafarue and the lofty pride 
Cannot exprefl'cd be by any art. 

Her words flie drowned with laughing vain, 

AnJ wanting grace in utt’ring of the lame, 

That turned all her pleafance to a fcoffing game. E. Queen. 
Oh that men Ihould put an enemy into their mouths, to 
ftcal away their brains ! that we fliould with joy, P le jf a *“> 
revel and applaufc transform ourfelves into bealts. Shakefp. 
PLEASANT, adj. [plaifant, French.] 

1. Delightful; giving delight. 

The gods are juft, and of our pleafant vices 
Make inftruments to fcourge us. Shakefp. King Lear. 

What mod he fliould diflike, feems pleafant to him; 
What like, oftenfive. Shakefp. K,ng Lear. 

How good and how pleafant it is for brethren to dweflm 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Addifon. 


Verdure clad 

Her univerfal face with pleafant green. 

2. Grateful to the fenfes. 

Sweeter thy difeourfe is to my ear. 

Than fruits of palm-tree pleafantejl to thirft. 

•j Good humoured ; cheerful. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleajant fellow. 

4. Gav; lively; meriy. ... . 

Let neither the power nor quality of the great, or the wit 
of the pleafant prevail with us to flatter the vices, or applaud 
the prophanenefs of wicked men. Rogers’s Sermons. 

r. Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than ufe. 

J They, who would prove their idea of infinite to be pofi- 
tive, feem to do it by a pleafant argument, taken from the ne¬ 
gation of an end, which being negative, the negation of it 
is pofitive. Locke ‘ 

Plea'santly. adv. [from pleafant.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to give delight. 

2. Gayly; merrily; in good humour. 

King James was wont plcafantly to fay, that the duke o* 
Buckingham had given him a fecretary, who could neither 
write nor read. Clarendon. 

2. Lichtly; ludicroufly. ■ 

Euftathius is of opinion, that Ulyffes fpeaks plcafantly to 
Elpenor. Broome - 

Pleasantness, n.f. [from pleafant.] 

X. Delightfulnefs ; ftate of being pleafant. 

Doth not the plcajantnejs of this place carry in itfelf fuffi- 
cient reward. Sidney. 

2. Gaiety ; cheerfulnefs ; merriment. 

It was rcirdhing, but compofed, like the pleafantneffs of 
youth tempered with the gravity of age. South. 

He would fain put 011 loine pleafantnefs, but was not able 
to conceal his vexation. Tillotfon. 

Plea'santry. n.f. [plaifantcrie, Fr.] 
x. Gaiety ; merriment. 

The harlhnels of reafoning is not a little foftened and 
fmoothed by the infufions of mirth and pleafantry. Addifon. 

Such kinds of pleafantry arc difingenuous in criticifm, the 
greateft mailers appear ferious and inftrudlive. Addifon. 

2. Sprightly faying; lively talk. 

The grave abound in pleafantries , the dull in repartees and 
points of wit. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 487. 

To Please, v. a. [placeo, Lat. plaire, Fr.] 

1. To delight; to gratify ; to humour. 

They pleafe themfelves in the children of ftrangers. If. h. 6. 
Whether it were a whiftling wind, or a pleafmg fall of 
water running violently. IVifdom xvii. 18. 

Thou can’ll not be fo pleas’d at liberty. 

As I fnall be to find thou dar’ft be free. Dryden. 

Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and cafe. 

Whom folly pleafes, and whofe follies pleafe. Pope. 

2. To fatisfy ; to content. 

Dodtor Pinch 

Eftablilh him in his true fenfe again. 

And I will pleafe you what you will demand. 

What next I bring Ihall pleafe 
Thy wilh exactly to thy heart’s defire. . 

3. To obtain favour from ; to be pleafed with, is to approve; 
to favour. 

This is my beloved fon, in whom I am well pleafed. Mat. 
1 have feen thy face, and thou wa Pcpleafcd with me. Gen. 
Fickle their ftate whom God 

Moft favours ; who can pleafe him long ? Milton. 

4. To be Pleased. To like. A word of ceremony. 

Many of our moft Ikilful painters were pleafed to recom¬ 
mend this author to me, as one who perfectly underftood the 
rules of painting. Dryden s Dufrefnay. 

To Please. v. n . 

I. To give plcafurc. 

What pleafmg feem’d, for her now pleafes more. Milton. 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


PLE 

I found fomething that was mote pktjkt in them, thao jnjf 
ordinary productions. ^ 

2 ‘ T Their wne-oSgs Ihall not be pleafmg unto him. Hof a. 

3. To like ; to chufe. 

Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eale 
Afifume what fexes and what Ihapes they pleafe. Rope. 

4. To condefcend ; to comply. A word of ceremony. 

Pleafe you, lords, 

In fight of both our battles we may meet. Shakejp. 

The firft words that I learnt were, to exprefs my urine, 
that he would pleafe to give me my liberty. Giu.uer. 

Plea ser n. f. [frompleafe.] One that courts favour. 

Plea’singly, adv. [frompleafmg.] Ia fuch a manner as to 

glV pSS> troublefome thought and remembrance have been 

to me iince I left you. Vlilt fn 

Thus to herfclf Ihe pleafmgh began. n J 

The end of the artift is pltafmgly to deceive the eye. Dryd. 

He gains all points, who pleajmgly confounds, 

Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. . . °\* 

Pjlea'singness. n.f. [from pleafmg^ Quality of giving de- 

Ple S a SEMAK .n.f. [pleafe and man-] Apickthank; an offi¬ 
cious fellow. 

Some carry'tale, fome plcafanan, fomc flight zany, 

That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 

Told our intents. Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft. 

Pleasurable, adj. [from pleafure.] Delightful; full of 

pleafure. „ ,, „ . r 

Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as fdeaf ar¬ 
able. , D ‘ ,con - 

It affords a pleafurable habitation in every part, and that is 
the line ecliptick. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures: fo the blended ftreams. 

Each mutually corrc&ing each, create 
A pleafurable medley. Philips. 

Our ill-judging thought 

Hardly enjoys the pleafurable taftc. Prior. 

PLEA'SURE. n.f [plaifir, French.] 

1. Delight; gratification qf the mind or fenfes. 

Pleafure, in general, is the confequent apprehenfion of 
a fuitable object, luitably applied to a rightly difpofed fa- 
cu ) t y_ South’s Sermons. 

A caufe of men’s taking pleafure in the fins of others, is, 
that poor fpiritednefs that accompanies guilt. South’s Sei mans. 

In hollow caves fwcet echo quiet lies ; 

Her name with pleafure once flie taught the Ihore, 

Now Daphne’s dead, and pleafure is no more. Pope. 

2. Loofe gratification. 

Convey your plcafures in a fpacious plenty. 

And yet feem cold. Shakefp. 

Behold yon dame does Ihake the head to hear of pleafure’ s 
name. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Not funk in carnal pleafure. Milton. 

Approbation. 

The Lord taketh pleafure in them that fear him. Pfalms. 

:. What the will dictates. 

Ufe your pleafure ; if your love do not perfuadc you to 
come, let not my letter. Shakefp. Mercb. of Venice. 

He will do his pleafure on Babylon. If. xlviii. 

;. Choice ; arbitrary will. 

We aferibe not only effects depending on the natural period 
of time unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as vary at plea¬ 
fure, but confirm our tenets by the uncertain account of 
others. Broivn’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Half their fleet offends 
His open fide, and high above him Ihews; 

Upon the reft at pleafure he defeends, 

And doubly harm’d, he double harm beftows. Dryden. 

Raile tempefts at your pleafure. Dryden. 

We can at pleafure move leveral parts of our bodies. Locke. 
All the land in their dominions being acquired by conqueft, 
was difpofed by them according to their pleafure. Arbuthnot. 
To Plea sure. v. a. [from the noun.] To pleafe; to gra¬ 
tify. This word, though fupported by good authority, is, 

I think, inelegant. 

Things, thus fet in order. 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleaj'ure thee beft. Tujfer. 

I count it one of my greateft afflictions, that I cannot plea¬ 
fure fuch an honourable gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

If what pleafes him, Ihall pleafure you. 

Fight clofer, or good faith you’ll catch a blow. Shakefp. 
When the way of plcafuring and difpleafuring lieth by the 
favourite, it is impoflible any Ihould be overgreat. Bacon. 

Nothing is difficult to love ; it will make a man crofs his 
own inclinations to pleafure them whom he loves. Tillotfou. 
Pleasureful. adj. [pleafure and full.] Pleafant; delightful. 
Obfolete. 

This country, for the fruitfulnefs of the land and the con- 
veniency of the fca, hath been reputed a very commodious 
and pleafureful countiy. Abbot's Defcript. of the World. 
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